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POST-GRADUATE  MEDICAL  STUDY  IN  EUROPE. 

*A.  D.  DUNN,  M.  D. 

So  many  Americans  go  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of 
rounding  out  their  medical  education,  that  a  few  words  from 
one  who  has  had  some  experience  in  European  clinics  to 
the  aspiring  among  the  readers  of  the  Creighton  Chronicle 
may  not  be  amiss. 

The  prospect  of  study  abroad  is  alluring,  and  it  figures 
in  the  day  dreams  of  every  ambitious  student.  The  men 
who  have  been  there  are  known  to  him  as  those  who  have 
achieved  success  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  ex-Euro- 
pean student  is  always  dilating  in  superlative  terms  on  his 
experiences  on  the  other  side,  as  the  unpleasantnesses  of  his 
sojourn  have  disappeared  from  his  memory  and  the  enticing 
features  remain  fast  and  form  ever  increasingly  pleasant 
themes  of  conversation.  This  whets  the  desires  of  the 
young  man,  and  as  there  is  always  a  "pot  of  gold  at  the  end 
of  the  rainbow/ '  we  often  find  him  sailing  away  with  too 
little  definite  idea  of  where  and  for  what  he  is  going. 

Places  to  study  abroad  are  numerous,  and  each  pos- 
sesses its  particular  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The 
most  common  places  for  medical  pilgrimages  are  Vienna, 
Berlin,  London,  Munich  and  Paris.  Space  is  too  limited  to 
consider  in  detail  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each 
place,  but  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  London  and  Vienna 
as  the  two  best  types  of  medical  post-graduate  centres. 

London  has  more  advantages  than  are  usually  accred- 
ited it.  Hospitals  are  numerous  and  well  equipped  but 
difficult  of  access.  Your  Englishman  is  a  methodical,  some- 
what self-centered,  but  withal  a  delightfully  cultured  gentle- 
man.    His  ideals  are  high,  money  making  is  held   well   in 
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abeyance,  and  the  American  student  must  first  make  good 
before  he  is  granted  any  particular  favors  at  his  hands. 
However,  any  bright  American  graduate  can  go  to  London 
and,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  months,  be  provided  with 
plenty  of  good,  interesting,  and  instructive  work.  He  will 
be  forced  to  do  his  work  largely  in  one  hospital,  as  the  hos- 
pitals are  widely  scattered,  and  he  will  have  to  enroll  among 
the  clinical  clerks  of  this  or  that  service.  The  attention  of 
the  professors  or  their  assistants  is  gained  only  by  a  dem- 
onstration of  seriousness  on  the  part  of  the  student,  and 
then  teaching  is  largely  to  be  reckoned  as  a  favor  done  to 
one  medical  man  by  another  whose  services  cannot  be 
bought.  Paid  post-graduate  teachers  are  at  present  un- 
known in  London.  One  is  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the 
English,  in  comparison  with  the  German  and  French,  are 
inferior  teachers.  They  lack  the  long,  strenuous  apprentice- 
ship in  pedagogy  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  German  docents. 
The  Englishman  therefore  is  rather  more  likely  to  tell  you 
less  than  more  than  he  knows,  and  makes  no  bid  for 
teaching  work. 

It  seems  something  of  a  joke  to  speak  of  relearning  the 
English  language,  but  the  average  American  is  often  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  the  London  patient  is  talking  about. 
When  a  man  says  "buck  up"  to  you  for  "hurry  up,"  and 
pronounces  nail  as  "nile,"your  failure  to  understand  is 
excusable.  However,  one  masters  the  peculiarities  of  the 
jargon  in  a  week  or  two  and  his  trouble  in  this  respect  is 
over.  The  great  drawback  to  London  at  present  is  the 
absence  of  a  strong,  well -developed  group  of  pathologists. 
The  development  of  the  London  field  in  post-graduate  work, 
however,  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 

Far  different  is  it  on  the  continent.  Ninety  per  cent 
of  Americans  go  to  Germany  with  an  inadequate  knowledge 
of  the  language,  and  fully  forty  per  cent  of  these  have  little 
more  than  sufficient  vernacular  with  the  aid  of  sign  lan- 
guage to  get  a  stein  of  beer.    The  futility  under  such  con- 
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ditions  of  a  trip  to  a  German  medical  center  is  apparent. 
Such  a  student  must  spend  most  of  his  time  for  three  to 
six  months  in  getting  a  working  knowledge  of  this  almost 
impossible  language.  In  the  general  pathology  course  in 
Vienna  there  are  one-third  of  the  members  who  miss  every- 
thing but  the  demonstrations  from  defective  knowledge  of 
the  language,  while  fully  one-half  of  the  remainder  miss  the 
fine  points  from  lack  of  both  linguistic  and  pathological 
knowledge.  The  latter  are  a  detriment  to  their  fellows 
because  the  man  who  knows  is  constantly  bored  by  such 
questions  as  "what  does  Seitenstrang"  or  "sulzig"  or 
* '  Magensaf tfluss ' '  mean  1  At  present  we  must  turn  to  Ger- 
many for  basic  pathological  teaching,  and  therein  lies  the 
prime  reason  for  post-graduate  study  in  Europe.  Post- 
mortems are  not  numerous  in  America,  and  the  material 
we  have  is  woefully  wasted.  It  is  disheartening  to  see  the 
excellent  material  ex  necessitate  of  the  coroners'  offices  of 
all  of  our  American  cities  of  no  avail  for  teaching  the  most 
important  subject  of  our  medical  curriculum.  And  this  in 
face  of  the  fact  that  students,  who  have  seen  one  or  two 
instead  of  as  many  hundreds  or  thousands  of  autopsies,  are 
unleashed  upon  an  unsuspecting  public  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  disease  and  health  with  no  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  morbid  anatomy.  Is  it  much  wonder  that  many  of 
our  practitioners  are  chiefly  symptomatologists  1  Chem- 
istry, physiology,  and  normal  and  morbid  anatomy  are  at 
the  foundation  of  medical  practice.  Our  schools  are 
providing  relatively  adequately  for  everything  but  morbid 
anatomy.  Bricks  have  been  made  without  straw,  but  all 
attempts  to  make  good  physicians  without  a  sound  knowl- 
edge of  pathology  have  as  yet  failed.  The  superiority  of 
the  German  medical  schools  is  based  on  the  post-mortems. 
In  the  public  hospitals  nearly  all  of  the  deceased  come  to 
autopsy,  where  diagnostician  and  operator  learn  their  mis- 
takes. The  school  is  occasionally  a  harsh  one,  for  the  path- 
ologists have  little  of  the  quality  of  mercy  which  "is  not 
strained.,,     To  illustrate,  a  Ehinologist  in  operating  on 
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the  etlmoid  cells,  opened  into  the  cranial  cavity,  made 
some  gouges  in  the  frontal  lobe  with  the  inevitable  exitus 
lethalis  ex  meningitide  diagnosed  at  the  post-mortem  table. 
There  was  no  death  from  " heart  failure"  chronicled,  no 
"successful  operation"  with  a  dead  patient  to  cover  up  the 
bungling,  but  the  brain  covered  with  pus  and  with  the  per- 
forated piece  of  skull  lying  on  a  tray  silently  rebuked  the 
clumsy  operator  and  preached  caution  to  all  who  saw.  The 
pathological  institute  of  Vienna  is  probably  the  best  place 
in  the  world  to  learn  morbid  anatomy.  Autopsies  are 
numerous  (5-12  per  diem),  and  are  open  to  students.  Much 
material  is  also  sent  in  from  outlying  institutions,  and  suffi- 
cient demonstration  classes  are  given  by  capable  teachers 
to  give  one  a  fair  groundwork  in  gross  pathology  in  a 
year's  time.  In  the  Krankenhaus  everything  that  dies 
comes  to  autopsy.  This  is  provided  for  in  the  charter  of 
the  institute  given  by  Joseph  II,  son  of  Maria  Theresa,  The 
distinguished  Van  Swieten,  who  was  at  that  time  a  promi- 
nent court  adviser,  was  far-seeing  enough  to  have  this 
post-mortem  clause  incorporated  in  the  charter,  and  from 
this  Vienna  has  gained  its  preeminence  as  a  general  post- 
graduate school. 

"To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given."  To  him  who  is 
well  prepared  and  who  is  keen,  from  experience,  to  his  own 
deficiencies  is  Vienna  of  greatest  value.  One  should  never 
go  to  Europe  except  for  a  brief  visit  until  practice  or  an 
extensive  hospital  experience,  or  both,  has  taught  the  prob- 
lems to  be  cleared  up  in  one's  individual  case.  Careful 
contemplation  of  such  a  trip  with  "taking  inventory  of 
stock"  as  it  were  of  one's  medical  shortcomings,  leads  to  a 
definiteness  of  purpose  which  brings  most  value  for  the  time 
and  money  expended.  Desultory  study  is  the  crime  of 
American  students.  One  finds  them  taking  all  kinds  of 
courses.  One  man  from  a  small  country  town  who  drives 
for  his  bread  was  spending  several  weeks  on  the  Wasserman 
reaction.  It  is  doubtful  if  he  could  possibly  use  it  more 
than  once  or  twice  a  year  were  he  an  expert,  and  his  lack 
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of  opportunities  precludes  any  expertness.  One  man  who 
intended  becoming  an  internist  in  one  of  our  eastern  cities 
spent  over  half  of  his  time  in  morbid  histology  and  neglected 
the  clinical  teaching  of  a  man  of  most  acute  mind  who  had 
spent  twenty-five  years  in  following  cases  from  the  bed  to 
the  post-mortem  room.  One  shrewd  fellow  used  to  say, 
"Boys,  I  believe  I  can  sell  that,"  or  of  another  course  which 
he  quit,  "I  don't  see  how  I  can  sell  that."  This  man  was 
coming  home  to  a  general  practice.  I  hardly  need  to  tell 
you  that  men  who  ridiculed  him  in  the  beginning  respected 
his  view  of  the  case  at  the  end  of  the  year.  His  success  as  a 
practitioner  since  his  return  has  been  far  greater  than  that 
of  many  others  of  more  diffuse  knowledge. 

Much  discrimination  is  necessary  in  selecting  work.  The 
docents  and  professors  in  Vienna  are  numerous  and  hungry. 
Few  are  reliable  and  many  are  not.  I  was  much  chagrined 
after  registering  for  a  very  popular  course  on  my  last  trip 
to  be  convinced  in  a  few  hours  of  the  utter  unreliability  of 
the  man.  I  found  him  to  be  "handing  out"  statements  that 
were  absolutely  contrary  to  fact.  Post-mortem  results  from 
his  wards  also  sustained  my  judgment.  The  worst  feature 
of  the  case  is  that  this  man  has  an  international  reputation 
based  on  a  "literature  compilation"  on  a  rather  infrequent 
disease.  On  the  contrary  the  name  of  the  greatest  diagnos- 
tician and  teacher  in  Vienna  (Kovacs)  is  rarely  seen  in 
print.  One  is  repeatedly  disappointed  in  men  of  great 
reputation.  "Literary  hacks"  often  gain  greater  renown 
abroad  and  one  learns  the  true  value  of  men  best  by  per- 
sonal contact.  Literary  quacks  exist  in  as  great  plenty  as 
medical  quacks,  only  the  former  are  well  cloaked  and  never 
come  into  the  open  except  under  compulsion.  Personal 
knowledge  of  writers  enables  one  to  read  with  more 
discrimination. 

The  advantages  of  the  medical  Wander jahr  are  not 
comprised  in  a  discussion  of  medical  things  alone.  Europe 
is  the  cradle  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  in  fact  of  modem 
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civilization.  The  best  in  the  drama  and  music  is  there  at 
one's  disposal  for  a  pittance.  Those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  historical  or  antiquarian  tastes  have  a  para- 
dise laid  open  to  them.  Every  nook  has  historical  and 
legendary  associations.  To  delve  in  them  is  to  make  the 
past  real,  and  a  study  of  human  passions  in  any  age  shows 
us  to  be  governed  much  by  the  same  whims,  caprices,  desires 
and  sentiments  as  our  forbears.  A  physician  who  studies 
history  and  people  becomes  broader  in  his  sympathies  and 
hence  better  able  to  appreciate  people  as  they  are.  There  is 
much  in  the  practice  of  medicine  besides  mere  knowledge 
of  the  science.  It  is  the  art  that  is  most  difficult  of  acquisi- 
tion. Many  medical  men  of  sound  mind  and  training  fail 
because  of  the  lack  of  this  intangible  something  (the  French 
call  it  the  "savoir  faire")  that  enables  a  skilled  physician 
to  control  and  direct  his  patients  to  their  best  advantage. 
Europe  does  much  to  widen  one's  medical  horizon,  but  it 
aids  equally  in  unconsciously  developing  that  many- 
sidedness  which  makes  the  physician  the  real  doctor 
(teacher)  and  cultured  gentleman  that  he  should  strive  to 
become. 

A.  D.  Dunn,  M.  D. 


FEDERAL  BANKRUPTCY  ACT. 

*JAMES  A.  C.  KENNEDY. 

The  expression  "bankrupt"  is  derived  from  the  Italian 
"banca  rotta,"  being  broken  bank  or  bench.  The  expres- 
sion originated  in  the  Italian  cnstom  of  breaking  the  bench 
of  money  brokers  who  failed. 

The  growth  and  development  of  bankruptcy  acts  in 
general  has  been  governed  by  the  growth  of  business.  When 
business  was  limited,  the  necessity  for  a  comprehensive  law 
dealing  with  insolvents  did  not  obtain,  as  the  ordinary  com- 
mon law  remedies  were  sufficient,  but  as  business  grew  in 
magnitude,  the  common  law  remedies,  to-wit,  execution  and 
attachment,  proved  inadequate,  especially  where  the  num- 
ber of  creditors  was  large;  and  to  this  condition  can  be 
traced  the  primary  demand  in  England  and  America  for 
Bankruptcy  laws. 

The  English  Bankruptcy  Acts  were  the  real  origin  of 
our  own  Bankruptcy  Acts.  In  turn  English  Bankruptcy 
Acts  were  drawn  from  similar  laws  of  the  Continental 
countries.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  germ  of  all 
Bankruptcy  Acts  was  the  "Cessio  Bonorum,"  the  Eoman 
Act  enacted  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  whereby  debtors 
who  honestly  surrendered  all  of  their  property  for  the  ben- 
efit of  their  creditors  thereby  escaped  imprisonment  and 
corporal  punishment.  Prior  to  this  enactment  Bankrupts 
were  either  dismembered  or,  with  their  families,  sold  into 
slavery.  Even  at  the  present  time  in  China  bankruptcy  is 
punished  by  banishment  or  decapitation. 

In  the  year  1542,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the 

♦L.L.B..  University  of  Nebraska,  1900;  Member  of  Nebraska  Legis- 
lature (lower  house),  1903;  Deputy  County  Attorney  of  Douglas  County, 
Nebraska,  1904-1906;  Judge  Advocate  Second  Nebraska  Volunteers,  May, 
1898,  to  November,  1898;  Referee  in  Bankruptcy,  August,  1906,  to  date. 
Professor  of  Private  Corporations,  Creighton  College  of  Law. 
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first  English  Bankruptcy  Act  was  enacted.  In  this  act  the 
Bankrupt  was  referred  to  as  the  l '  Offender, ' '  which  exem- 
plified the  general  position  in  which  the  Bankrupt  stood, 
and  the  general  conception  in  which  he  was  then  held,  to- 
wit,  that  of  a  quasi  criminal.  This  act,  like  all  prior  acts, 
made  no  provision  for  the  discharge  of  the  Bankrupt's 
debts.  In  1705  the  Statute  of  Anne  was  passed.  This  act 
was  important  in  that  it  was  the  first  Bankruptcy  enactment 
in  which  the  criminal  idea  concerning  the  Bankrupt  was 
eliminated,  and  was  also  the  first  Bankruptcy  Act  providing 
for  a  discharge  of  the  Bankrupt's  debts. 

Congress  first  passed  a  Bankruptcy  Act  in  the  year 
1800.  This  act  made  no  provision  for  voluntary  bankruptcy 
or  for  a  discharge  of  the  Bankrupt's  debts.  It  was  repealed 
in  1803  on  account  of  the  prejudice  obtaining  against  laws 
of  the  Federal  Government  (apprehension  of  too  much  cen- 
tralized power)  and  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  in 
reaching  the  Courts,  no  provision  being  contained  therein 
for  Referees  or  other  character  of  Deputies.  All  proceed- 
ings had  to  be  before  a  Judge  of  the  Federal  Court,  and  as 
the  means  of  travel  was  yet  in  a  crude  stage,  the  inconven- 
ience to  creditors  can  well  be  imagined.  In  1841  Congress 
passed  its  second  Bankruptcy  Act  and  made  the  first  provi- 
sion for  voluntary  petitions  and  for  discharge  of  the  Bank- 
rupt's debts.  This  law  was  repealed  within  three  years  for 
the  same  general  reasons  that  caused  the  repeal  of  the  Act 
of  1800.  In  1867  Congress  passed  its  third  Bankruptcy 
Act.  This  act  remained  on  the  statute  books  for  eleven 
years,  notwithstanding  many  grave  defects.  Under  this 
act  it  was  entirely  too  easy  to  force  one  into  bankruptcy 
and  too  difficult  for  the  Bankrupt  to  obtain  a  discharge  of 
his  debts.  Other  objections  were  the  distances  to  be  trav- 
eled to  reach  the  Federal  Courts,  and  the  excessive  fees 
tolerated. 

In  1898  the  present  act  was  enacted  with  a  view  espe- 
cially to  correcting  the  faults  which  had  characterized  the 
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Act  of  1887.  To  this  end  Referees  were  provided  for,  so 
that  in  no  event  would  either  the  Bankrupt  or  Creditors 
be  compelled  to  travel  any  material  distance  to  obtain  the 
benefits  of  the  act.  The  fees  were  rigidly  circumscribed; 
the  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  discharge  was  modified,  and  the 
ease  with  which  one  theretofore  could  be  precipitated  into 
Bankruptcy  was  eliminated  by  changing  the  test  of  insol- 
vency. Under  the  Act  of  1867  the  test  of  insolvency  was 
"whether  or  not  one  could  meet  his  obligations,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  trade,  as  they  matured."  It  can  easily  be 
seen  that  under  this  test  a  man  might  have  ample  assets 
with  which  he  could  meet  all  his  liabilities  (reasonable  time 
being  permitted  for  their  conversion),  yet  he  would  be 
bankrupt  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  In  fact,  under  circum- 
stances similar  to  the  panic  of  1907,  the  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  the  country  would  have  been  Bankrupts  under 
the  1867  law.  Under  the  present  act,  insolvency  now  obtains 
when  "the  aggregate  of  one's  property  exclusive  of  any 
property  which  he  may  have  conveyed    *  *  with  intent 

to  defraud,  hinder  or  delay  his  creditors,  shall  not,  at  a 
fair  valuation,  be  sufficient  in  amount  to  pay  his  debts.' ' 

When  creating  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  States, 
among  other  fields  of  jurisdiction,  delegated  to  Congress 
the  right  to  enact  a  uniform  Bankruptcy  Law.  Therefore, 
when  Congress  does  in  fact  enact  a  Bankruptcy  Act,  all 
State  Acts  covering  the  same  subject  matter  are  ipso  facto 
suspended.  They  are  not  repealed,  but  only  suspended, 
because  Congress  may  repeal  its  bankruptcy  enactment,  in 
which  event,  the  existing  State  Acts  will  thereupon  again 
become  operative.  As  long,  however,  as  the  Congressional 
Act  is  permitted  to  stand,  the  State  Acts  have  no  operative 
force. 

The  primary  theory  of  Bankruptcy  Acts  was  to  pro- 
vide for  the  ratable  distribution  of  a  Bankrupt's  assets 
among  his  creditors.  The  discharge  of  the  Bankrupt's 
debts  was  a  purely  subordinate  purpose.    This  is  demon- 
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strated  by  the  fact  that  until  the  Statute  of  Anne  in  1705 
in  England,  and  until  the  Act  of  Congress  in  1841,  neither 
country  had  provided  for  discharges  in  bankruptcy, 
although  each  country,  for  many  years,  had  enacted  bank- 
ruptcy laws.  If  the  discharge  feature  was  a  fundamental 
part  of  bankruptcy  proceedings,  then  we  could  trace  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings  back  3,000  years  to  the  period  when 
the  Israelites,  pursuant  to  the  15th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy, 
granted  releases  to  their  debtors  every  seven  years,  that  is 
in  the  Sabbatical  year  of  release.  The  law  reads  as  follows : 
"At  the  end  of  every  seven  years  thou  shalt  make  a 
release.  And  this  is  the  manner  of  release.  Every  creditor 
that  lendeth  aught  unto  his  neighbor  shall  release  it.  He 
shall  not  exact  it  of  his  neighbor  or  his  brother ;  because  it 
is  called  the  Lord's  release.  Of  a  foreigner  thou  mayest 
exact  it  again;  but  that  which  is  thine  with  thy  brother 
thine  hand  shall  release ;  save  when  there  shall  be  no  more 
poor  among  you." 

However,  as  the  discharge  feature  obtains  in  practi- 
cally all  existing  Bankruptcy  Acts,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
present  theory  of  a  Bankruptcy  Act  is  to  provide,  first, 
for  the  ratable  distribution,  without  preference,  of  the 
Bankrupt's  assets,  and  secondly,  for  the  Bankrupt's  dis- 
charge from  his  debts.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  the  wide- 
spread desire  for  freedom  from  their  debts  of  the  countless 
numbers  who  had  gone  down  to  financial  ruin  in  the  depress- 
ing years  of  1893,  1894  and  1895  which  really  called  forth 
in  1898  the  present  Bankruptcy  Act.  Today  the  wisdom  of 
the  discharge  feature  in  Bankruptcy  Acts  is  universally 
recognized.  The  evil  effects  of  its  absence  are  adverted  to 
by  Mr.  Remington,  a  Eeferee  in  Bankruptcy  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  in  his  treatise  on  Bankruptcy  Law,  as  follows : 

A  great  multitude  of  victims  of  years  of  industrial 
depression  were  lying  stranded  on  the  rocks  of 
hopeless  debt.  These  debtors  were  skulking  along 
the  streets  hardly  daring  to  lift  their  eyes  to 
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passersby  lest  they  might  remind  some  creditor  of 
an  almost  forgotten,  if  not  forgiven  debt.  Either 
so  or  the  debtor  was  doing  business  under  the  name 
of  his  wife  or  other  relative,  or  as  ' agent'  or 
1  trustee,'  as  he  would  variously  style  himself, 
everybody  understanding  the  real  situation,  except 
perhaps  the  courts  themselves,  whose  rules  of  evi- 
dence obliged  them  oftentimes  to  find  that  an 
experienced  business  man  was  merely  agent  or 
trustee  for  a  wife  who  owned  nothing  originally 
and  hardly  knew  where  the  place  of  business  was 
located,  and  generally  knew  nothing  in  particular 
about  it.  But  this  was  the  natural  result  of  the 
barbarism  of  a  country  that  had  no  bankruptcy 
system,  and  these  debtors,  living  their  lives  of 
falsehood  and  pretence,  were  the  legitimate  fruits 
of  lack  of  civilization. ' ' 

The  inquiry  may  suggest  itself,  if  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  is  the  ratable  distribution  among 
his  creditors  of  the  Bankrupt's  assets,  why  should  there  be 
so  many  bankruptcy  proceedings  in  which  there  are  no 
assets  to  be  distributed?  The  writer's  observation  is  that 
these  numerous  small  bankruptcy  estates,  without  any 
assets  whatsoever  for  distribution,  are  drawn  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  wage-earning  class  and  may  be  divided  into 
two  groups.  One  group  represents  clerks  and  other  wage- 
earners,  such  as  railway  engineers  and  firemen,  who  have 
become  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  loan  "sharks'  and  who, 
in  desperation,  are  finally  driven  as  a  last  resort,  for  relief, 
to  the  Bankruptcy  Courts.  By  observation  and  inqury  the 
writer  has  ascertained  that  a  very  considerable  per  cent 
of  the  wage-earning  Bankrupts,  who  take  advantage  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act,  are  driven  thereto  by  the  salary  usurers 
who  are  permitted  to  flourish  in  this  State.  These  salary 
grabbers  do  infinitely  more  harm  than  the  average  business 
man  appreciates.     The  funds  which,    by   their    usurious 
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methods,  tliey  unfairly  and  improperly  exact  from  their 
victims,  are  funds  which  would  otherwise  go  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  victim's  just  debts.  If  these  funds  were  not 
so  improperly  absorbed  they  would  be  paid  to  the  local 
butcher,  baker  and  shoemaker  and  in  turn  to  the  jobber, 
manufacturer,  etc.,  and  trade  conditions  all  along  the  line 
would  be  benefited  and  strengthened. 

The  other  class  represents  those  too  numerous  wage- 
earners  who  live  beyond  their  means.  Of  course  this  tend- 
ency is  not  confined  alone  to  the  wage-earning  class,  but  the 
results  there  seem  more  inevitable.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  exemption  laws  of  our  State  really  encourage  a 
wage-earner  to  overreach  himself.  This  is  true  because, 
as  our  law  stands,  there  is  no  known  method  of  making  a 
wage  or  salary  earner,  who  is  otherwise  disposed,  pay  his 
bills.  His  wage  or  salary  is  exempt,  his  ordinary  house- 
hold goods  are  exempt,  and  in  addition,  if  he  does  not  own 
a  homestead  he  has  in  lieu  thereof,  also  exempt,  $500.00  in 
personal  property  to  be  designated  by  himself.  These  too 
favorable  exemption  laws  were  enacted  when  our  great 
State  was  a  new  land,  so  to  speak,  and  waiting  to  be  popu- 
lated by  emigration  from  the  older  States.  To  attract  the 
desired  population  the  laws  were  framed  to  be  very  attract- 
ive to  the  emigrants,  because  emigrants  are  almost 
invariably  people  seeking  fortunes  and  therefore  people  who 
of  necessity  seek  more  credit  than  they  have  to  extend.  The 
purpose  was  accomplished,  but  the  laws  have  never  been 
changed,  and  just  so  long  as  they  remain  in  their  present 
condition  the  temptation  will  obtain  for  the  salaried  man 
to  buy  a  little  more  than  his  means  warrant.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  if  a  specific  proportion,  however  small,  of  one 's  sal- 
ary might  be  subjected  monthly  to  payments  on  his  obliga- 
tions, retail  merchants  would  be  immensely  benefited;  the 
improvident  salaried  man  would  be  benefited  by  being  kept 
within  his  means;  and  the  Bankruptcy  Courts  would  have 
a  corresponding  decrease  in  business. 
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The  good  effects  of  the  present  Bankruptcy  Act  may 
briefly  be  summarized  as  follows : 

a.  New  life  to  those  hopelessly  involved. 

b.  Uniformity  in  Bankruptcy  laws. 

c.  Preferences  avoided. 

d.  Stability  to  business,  in  that  prior  to  the  act  any 
idle  rumor  or  a  hint  could  cause  a  stampede  of  creditors 
against  a  business  house.  In  this  connection  it  will  be 
remembered  that  under  the  common  law  rules  "the  law 
favored  the  diligent."  Therefore,  when  one  heard  that  a 
debtor  was  embarrassed,  instead,  as  under  the  present  con- 
ditions, making  a  careful  and  accurate  investigation,  an 
immediate  attachment  was  run  to  get  the  advantage  of 
being  the  first  in  the  field.  Today,  upon  receiving  like  infor- 
mation, the  exact  status  of  the  debtor  can  be  ascertained 
without  the  risk  of  any  other  creditor  obtaining  a  prefer- 
ence or  advantage,  and,  even  though  the  debtor  is  found  to 
be  in  financial  distress,  time  may  be  taken  to  formulate 
plans  to  aid  him  and  save  his  business  existence,  instead  of 
everyone  seeking  to  strike  him  down,  through  the  old  method 
of  midnight  attachments. 

Those  who  have  given  thought  to  the  subject  agree 
that  no  good  purpose  could  be  served  by  repealing  the 
present  Bankruptcy  Act,  but  many  evils  would  follow.  For 
instance,  one  result  would  be  that  every  State  would  then 
have  a  different  Bankruptcy  or  Insolvency  Law,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  for  a  credit  man,  or  even  for  a  single 
attorney,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  be  advised  on 
the  different  workings  of  the  various  State  Bankruptcy 
Laws.  The  various  State  Acts  would  be  as  woefully  incon- 
sistent and  inharmonious  as  the  present  divorce  laws  of 
the  different  States.  The  resulting  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty and  dissatisfaction  would  be  great,  and  these  condi- 
tions, instead  of  being  modified  by  the  lapse  of  time,  would 
increase,  because  of  the  several  States  vying  with  each 
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other  in  offering  the  best  protection  to  its  own  citizens. 
Another  wretched  condition  resulting  would  be  the  status 
in  which  those  hopelessly  involved  would  find  themselves. 
As  in  many  instances  the  debts  accumulated  would  be  too 
great  for  a  Bankrupt  to  ever  satisfy,  at  least  for  a  period 
of  years,  he  would  be  forced  to  carry  on  such  business  as 
he  would  be  able  to  engage  in,  surreptitiously  and  in  devious 
ways,  so  that  the  waiting  creditors  would  not  be  able  to 
absorb  the  modest  venture  on  which  he  would  be  endeavor- 
ing to  support  his  family.  His  business  life  would  be  a 
living  lie.  Such  conditions  could  not  have  other  than  a 
demoralizing  influence  upon  good  citizenship.  If,  therefore, 
there  are  any  faults  in  the  present  act,  the  remedy  is  by 
way  of  amendment  rather  than  by  way  of  the  destruction 
of  the  act  in  its  entirety. 

James  A.  C.  Kennedy,  LL.  B. 
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A  young  doctor,  in  search  of  a  "location,"  inquired  of 
a  village  wag  whether  there  was  a  good  opening  there- 
abouts for  practice,  to  which  the  wag  responded:  "Well,  I 
reckon  this  aint  much  of  a  place  to  practice;  we've  had  a 
lot  of  young  fellows  around  here  practicing  on  us,  and 
they've  all  left,  but  if  you're  a  real  doctor  and  can  cure 
folks,  mebbe  you'll  do  a  right  smart  business." 

The  call  of  the  times  is  for  men  who  do  things.  Mere 
theorists  are  not  popular.  The  Common  Law,  with  what 
seems  to  us  outrageous  recklessness,  included  in  the  cate- 
gory of  Contractual  Incapables,  infants,  lunatics,  and  mar- 
ried women,  but  if  an  enumeration  of  present  day  in- 
capables were  attempted,  the  theorist  would  doubtless  head 
the  list.  Not  that  theory  is  to  be  ignored,  for  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  but  theory  without  practice  is  motion 
without  movement;  it  is  marking  time,  not  marching;  its 
goal  is  exhaustion,  not  achievement;  it  does  not  spell 
progress. 

A  discouraged  law  student,  when  asked  what  he 
thought  of  the  law,  said  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  conglom- 
eration of  definitions  which  did  not  define,  and  of  solutions 
which  did  not  l  i  solute. ' '  Unhappy  fellow !  He  was  just  at 
the  beginning  of  his  troubles,  and  would  doubtless  have 
readily  agreed  that  Law  School  portals  could  bear  no  more 
appropriate  inscription  than  "Abandon  hope,  all  ye  who 
enter  here. ' '  But  if  he  had  persevered,  he  would  soon  have 
discovered  that  law  is  charged  with  unusual  difficulties  be- 
cause of  its  inherent  nature.  Its  task  is  the  settlement  of 
rival  claims,  the  adjustment  of  conflicting  interests,  the 
balancing  of  the  scales  of  justice. 


*A.  B.,  Creighton,  1900;  A.  M.,  1905;  LL.  B.,  Harvard  University,  1905. 
Secretary  and  Director  of  Studies,  Professor  of  Contracts  and  Conflicts, 
Creighton  College  of  Law. 
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Some  one  has  said  that  human  nature  is  nasty  stuff  to 
handle  and  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  it  in  the  world. 
Herein  lies  the  law's  difficulty  and  opportunity.  The  ever- 
varying,  yet  always  constant  personal  equation  complicates 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  demands  the  utmost 
patience,  skill  and  perseverance.  Law  means  labor,  mid- 
night oil,  sleepless  nights, — it  is  no  task  for  the  trifler.  The 
poet  has  well  said : 

"A  little  learning  is  a  dang'rous  thing, 
Drink  deep  or  touch  not  the  Pierian  spring. 
There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again.' ' 

Here  then  is  a  work  worthy  of  one's  mettle;  but  how 
to  prepare — there's  the  rub.  To  the  average  layman,  law 
is  just  law.  He  never  stops  to  think  of  the  many  divisions 
and  subdivisions  of  the  subject,  and  would  doubtless  be 
amazed  to  learn  that  every  first-class  law  school  gives 
instruction  in  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  distinct  topics  of 
the  law.  He  would  be  further  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
law  is  also  divided  into  what  may  be  called  theoretical  and 
practical  subjects.  For  instance,  it  is  one  thing  to  know 
whether  a  given  set  of  facts  creates  what  the  law  calls  a 
contractual  relation  and  quite  another  to  know  how  to  obtain 
redress  if  the  relation  is  infringed.  Or  again,  it  is  one 
thing  to  know  the  facts  and  quite  another  to  get  them  before 
a  court  or  jury.  To  take  an  illustration  outside  of  the  law — 
a  person  might  know  all  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  yet  be 
without  facility  in  applying  them,  or  he  might  understand 
the  exact  uses  of  the  tools  of  a  given  trade,  and  yet  be 
helpless  if  he  had  not  acquired  skill  in  their  use.  So  with 
the  law.  There  are  two  distinct  sides  to  it,  the  theoretical 
and  the  practical,  both  essential,  neither  self-sufficient,  each 
the  complement  of  the  other. 

Time  was  when  the  young  Blackstonian  hied  himself  to 
a  law  office  and  tried  to  pick  up  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples or  theory  of  law  while  assisting  some  indulgent  prac- 
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titioner.  Much  of  his  time  was  spent  in  running  errands 
and  in  doing  odd  jobs  which  did  not  specially  prepare  him 
for  practice.  This  stage  in  the  development  of  legal  educa- 
tion may  be  called  the  extremely  practical  one. 

Then  the  pendulum  swung  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
law  schools  flattered  themselves  that  they  had  done  their 
whole  duty  if  they  graduated  young  men  whose  heads  were 
full  of  the  theory  of  law,  and  it  was  quite  common  to  hear 
it  said  that  if  a  man  were  properly  trained  in  the  theory,  he 
could  pick  up  the  practice — obviously  a  poor  preparation 
for  the  fierce  competition  of  the  Bar.  As  well  expect  a 
medical  student  to  prosper  as  a  practitioner  without  any 
clinical  experience.  A  so-called  national  law  school,  depend- 
ing for  its  support  upon  large  areas  of  the  country,  must, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  confine  its  instruction  largely  to 
theory,  for  while  the  theory  of  law  is  the  same  everywhere, 
the  practice,  or  the  actual  working  out  of  the  theory  in  the 
courts  is  very  different.  Hence  these  schools  devote  their 
attention  to  the  theory,  and  pay  little  or  no  regard  to  the 
practice.  This  represents  what  may  be  called  the  extremely 
theoretical  stage  of  legal  education. 

The  pendulum  is  now  swinging  back  and  law  schools 
are  trying  to  fit  their  students  for  practice  by  giving  them 
complete  theoretical  instruction,  supplemented,  however,  by 
practical  training.  This  tendency  is  apparent  in  the  recent 
appointment  of  practicing  lawyers  as  Deans  of  two  of  the 
large  Eastern  schools,  in  the  addition  of  practicing  lawyers 
to  law  school  staffs,  and  in  a  general  effort  to  make  legal 
education  better  balanced.  In  short,  legal  educators  are 
following  the  example  of  the  medical  schools,  and  are 
insisting  on  a  well  rounded  training  based  on  a  proper  com- 
bination of  theory  and  practice,  to  the  end  that  graduation 
may  spell  genuine  preparation  for  the  arduous  labors  of 
the  Bench  and  Bar. 

It  is  sometimes  erroneously  supposed  that  if  a  man 
' '  devotes  all  his  time ' '  to  teaching  he  will  be  a  better  teacher 
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than  one  who  practices  his  profession  and  at  the  same  time 
engages  in  giving  instruction.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
most  men  who  are  supposed  to  be  "devoting  all  their  time" 
to  teaching,  are  handling  several  courses,  thus  cutting  down 
the  time  available  for  each,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  giving 
considerable  attention  to  the  preparation  of  books  and 
papers  on  law  subjects.  In  the  long  run,  they  are  thus  apt 
to  have  less  time  for  each  individual  course  than  the  prac- 
ticing lawyer  who  teaches  only  one  course,  and  that,  as  a 
rule,  one  of  which  he  has  made  a  specialty  in  practice. 

Then,  too,  the  man  who  "devotes  all  his  time"  to  teach- 
ing is  very  apt  to  become  academic  and  theoretical  because 
he  is  too  far  removed  from  the  practice,  whereas  the  man 
who  is  in  daily  contact  with  the  practical  side  of  the  law 
as  a  practitioner  appreciates  the  necessity  of  correct  theo- 
retical instruction  quite  as  much  as  his  academic  brother, 
but  does  not  forget  that  his  students  are  preparing  to  use 
the  law,  not  as  a  mere  mental  diversion,  but  as  a  means  of 
gaining  a  livelihood.  He  sees  and  attacks  the  various  prob- 
lems from  the  standpoint  of  theory  and  practice,  and  is  in 
an  ideal  position  to  prepare  men  for  the  law  as  a  profession, 
particularly  if  he  has  graduated  from  a  high  grade  school 
himself  and  has  been  engaged  in  practice  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Eealizing  the  importance  of  practical  training,  law 
schools  are  commencing  to  make  much  of  Moot  Courts, 
which  are  not  conducted  like  the  proverbial  mock  tribunal, 
but  as  a  serious,  painstaking  part  of  legal  preparation,  pre- 
sided over  by  one  of  the  professors,  and  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  important  phases  of  legal  education.  The  student 
is  trained  to  prepare  his  cases  for  trial,  and  to  try  them 
just  as  he  would  in  practice,  and  as  a  result  he  graduates 
with  a  well  balanced  course  ready  to  begin  active  work  at 
the  bar.  Here  again,  however,  the  so-called  national  schools 
are  at  a  distinct  disadvantage,  for  with  the  unwieldy  num- 
bers of  their  overgrown  classes  it  is  virtually  out  of  the 
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question  to  give  each  student  the  practical  training  he  needs, 
for  the  double  reason  that  this  would  demand  a  course 
adapted  to  the  conditions  of  every  jurisdiction  from  which 
the  individual  students  come,  and  would  call  for  an  organ- 
ization of  court  work  involving  the  personal  attention  of  a 
large  staff  of  instructors — a  step  which  necessitates  large 
financial  outlay  and  would,  at  best,  be  difficult  to  work  out. 
The  specialized  institutions,  however,  entrusting  the  Moot 
Court  to  a  practitioner  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
forms  and  procedure  of  a  particular  jurisdiction,  have  no 
difficulty  in  developing  this  branch  of  instruction  to  the 
highest  efficiency. 

Two  old  acquaintances  met  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years,  and  fell  to  discussing  the  achievements  of  their 
friends.  Finally  one  of  them  said,  "What  has  become  of 
Wilson  f ' '  "  Well , ' '  the  other  replied, ' '  you  know  he  started 
out  with  nothing,  and  he  has  held  his  own  ever  since. ' ' 
Luckless  chap.  The  fates  were  against  him,  as  he  would 
say,  and  he  meekly  submitted  to  extinction.  What  a  pity 
he  did  not  emulate  the  example  of  the  Optimistic  Frog 
which  fell  into  a  can  of  cream  with  a  Pessimistic  Frog  and 
instead  of  weakly  abandoning  hope  and  drowning  with  his 
dreary  companion,  kept  jumping  and  jumping  all  through 
the  night  until  he  had  churned  the  cream  into  butter,  and  in 
the  morning  sat  triumphant,  though  fatigued,  beside  his 
completed  task.  Verily,  "Tis  late  before  the  brave 
despair !" 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  people  in 
this  world — the  lifters  and  the  leaners.  Needless  to  say,  the 
latter  would  never  patronize  a  night  law  school,  their  even- 
ing educational  activities  generally  being  confined  to  the 
pool  room,  bowling  alley,  or  some  other  place  of  amusement 
or  dissipation.  But  the  lifters,  the  men  of  heroic  mould 
who  love  to  grapple  with  untoward  circumstances  and  wrest 
victory  from  defeat,  these  are  the  patrons  of  night  schools, 
and  they  are  a  goodly  race,  full  of   enthusiasm,  industry, 
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perseverance  and  that  fine  courage  which  scoffs  at  difficulty 
and  welcomes  the  fray,  confident  in  the  ability  to  win  suc- 
cess and  reach  the  goal  of  achievement.  For  them  there  is 
no  such  word  as  failure;  all  they  ask  is  an  opportunity  to 
show  the  stuff  of  which  they  are  made. 

It  may  be  that  in  early  life  they  have  been  listless  and 
have  let  slip  the  chance  to  win  an  education  worthy  of  their 
talents,  but  in  the  clear,  cold  light  of  the  years  they  have 
perceived  their  mistake,  and  have  heeded  the  poet's  exhor- 
tation : 

' t  Nor  deem  the  irrevocable  Past, 
As  wholly  wasted,  wholly  vain, 
If,  rising  on  its  wrecks  at  last, 
To  something  nobler  we  attain." 

Or  it  may  be  that  adverse  circumstances  have  deprived 
them  of  the  opportunity  to  round  out  their  education,  and 
they  therefore  eagerly  seize  the  chance  to  study  law  at 
night,  either  with  the  idea  of  preparing  for  practice,  better 
fitting  themselves  for  business,  or  for  the  mental  discipline 
which  is  involved  in  the  rigorous  four-year  course  of  the 
best  night  schools. 

It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  a  night  school  is  neces- 
sarily inferior  to  a  day  school,  and  there  is  a  strong  preju- 
dice against  the  former;  but  this  supposition  and  this 
prejudice  are  alike  unwarranted.  Of  course,  it  is  self- 
evident  that  men  cannot  study  as  much  in  three  years  if 
they  are  devoting  the  major  part  of  their  time  and  energy 
to  a  bread-winning  occupation  as  they  could  if  they  were 
free  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  study;  hence  a 
three-year  night  course,  purporting  to  cover  as  much  work 
as  is  demanded  by  high  grade  three-year  day  schools,  is 
rightly  condemned.  But  if  the  three-year  day  course  is 
spread  over  a  period  of  four  years  the  student  who  spends 
his  days  in  office  or  store  will  find  plenty  of  time  and  energy 
to  properly  master  the  law.    Moreover,  experience  proves 
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that  the  night  student,  with  his  keener  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  time,  often  surpasses  his  more  fortunate  brother 
who  is  privileged  to  attend  the  day  course. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  every  law  school  there  are  many 
students  who  earn  at  least  part  of  their  expenses  while 
carrying  the  regular  work,  and  it  is  idle  to  condemn  a  man 
as  necessarily  a  poor  student  merely  because  he  is  not  free 
to  devote  all  of  his  time  to  study. 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  is  credited  with  remarking 
that  certain  persons  would  get  up  and  leave  during  the 
course  of  his  public  lectures,  and  that  he  could  never  explain 
this  phenomenon  except  upon  the  theory  that  they  had  re- 
ceived a  headful.  So  with  students.  Their  capacity  is 
necessarily  limited:  after  a  time  their  brains  " tolerate' ' 
further  study,  as  the  doctors  would  say ;  their  faculties  tire, 
and  they  must  have  a  change.  When  the  mind  is  surfeited 
it  is  useless  to  urge  it  further — it  will  surely  balk. 

The  study  of  law  is  fascinating,  and  involves  a  complete 
change  from  the  humdrum  of  the  work-a-day  world;  hence 
the  night  student,  if  he  is  willing  to  spend  four  years  at  the 
task,  may  confidently  hope  to  obtain  quite  as  thorough  a 
course  as  his  brother  of  the  day  school.  This  is  peculiarly 
and  particularly  true  when  both  day  and  night  men  are 
taught  by  the  same  professor,  who,  having  gone  over  the 
matter  with  the  day  men,  is  in  a  position  to  give  the  night 
students  the  benefit  of  the  questions,  objections  and  sugges- 
tions brought  out  at  the  morning  lecture. 

The  night  school  is  likewise  a  boon  to  the  ambitious 
student  who  wishes  to  take  additional  preliminary  training 
in  a  first-class  university,  for  by  enrolling  in  the  day  classes 
of  the  undergraduate  department  he  may  supplement  his 
preliminary  course  and,  if  he  desires,  may  qualify  for  the 
bachelor's  degree,  at  the  same  time  carrying  as  much  of 
the  night  law  work  as  he  wishes,  until  such  time  as  he  has 
satisfied  the  conditions  for  an  undergraduate  degree,  when 
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he  may  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  law,  thus  earning  two 
degrees  in  less  time  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary,  and 
that,  too,  without  sacrificing  anything  which  would  make 
for  thoroughness.  Should  the  student  wish  to  supplement 
his  law  school  course  with  the  training  of  a  lawyer's  office, 
the  night  school  makes  it  easy  for  him  to  do  so,  for  he  may 
spend  a  considerable  part  of  his  day  in  an  office,  or  in  attend- 
ance at  the  courts,  and  take  his  regular  instruction  with  the 
night  classes. 

Then,  too,  it  often  happens  that  a  person  who  intends 
to  follow  a  business  career  wishes  to  better  fit  himself  for 
his  work  by  taking  a  few  law  courses  along  the  line  of  his 
specialty.  This  he  may  do  in  a  first-class  night  school  with- 
out interfering  with  his  regular  work.  Night  schools  have 
come  to  stay ;  they  supply  a  real  need,  and  it  is  idle  to  point 
the  finger  of  scorn  at  them  merely  because  their  sessions 
are  held  at  night.  As  well  condemn  a  morning  newspaper 
because  it  is  issued  at  night,  or  the  House  of  Lords  because 
it  holds  night  sessions.  The  time  of  instruction  is  only  an 
accident;  the  essential  consideration  should  be  the  kind  of 
instruction  given.  The  controlling  question  is  not  when, 
but  how. 

Paul  L.  Martin,  A.  M.,  LL.  B. 
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The  Night  Freshmen  have  elected  the  following  class  officers: 
Department  President,  John  D.  Delehant;  Vice  Presi 

^  dent,  George  A.  Keyser;   Secretary-Treas 

Of  Law.  urer,  Frank  Johnson. 

On  Friday,  November  third,  the  first  Law  dance  was  given 
at  the  Creighton  Institute  Hall.  The  attendance  was  large  and 
the  affair  was  a  marked  success  from  every  standpoint.  The 
committee  in  charge  consisted  of  the  following  men:  W.  J. 
Donahue,  Edward  E.  Fearon,  Lloyd  Magney,  P.  H.  McNally,  W. 
T.  Loomis,  W.  J.  McNichols.  A  marked  feature  of  the  dance  was 
the  decoration  of  the  hall,  nearly  a  hundred  pennants  being  used 
for  this  purpose.  These  pennants  were  generously  loaned  by  the 
Benson  &  Thorne  company.  The  ferns  were  furnished  by  the 
Brandeis  stores. 

Mr.  Grover  C.  McCarthy,  of  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota,  is 
suffering  from  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever. 

On  Saturday  evening,  October  twenty-second,  the  Juniors 
enjoyed  a  stag  dinner  and  smoker  at  the  Calumet  Restaurant. 

The  Democrats  organized  a  Democratic  Club  which  took  an 
active  part  in  the  recent  campaign.  Following  is  a  list  of  the 
officers:  Clement  B.  McCartan  (Law),  President;  F.  W.  Dris- 
coll  (Law),  Vice  President;  J.  L.  Souva  (Medical),  Vice  Presi- 
dent; G.  E.  Souder  (Dental),  Vice  President;  R.  B.  McNally 
(Pharmacy),  Vice  President;  Frank  Marrin  (Arts  and  Sciences), 
Vice  President;  L.  M.  McGuire,  Secretary;  Arthur  A.  Doyle, 
Treasurer;  Executive  Committee:  J.  H.  Hanley,  L.  J.  TePoel,  E. 
D.  0 'Sullivan,  Dr.  H.  M.  Fitzgibbon,  Judge  N.  H.  Mapes,  J.  F. 
Connelly. 

Mr.  Edward  B.  McDermott,  '10,  was  elected  County  Attorney 
of  Buffalo  County,  Nebraska.  He  made  a  clean  fight  for  the  po- 
sition, and  even  his  opponents  spoke  well  of  him.  The  following 
article  from  a  newspaper  report  outlines  his  platform : 

''The  office  of  County  Attorney  calls  for  an  active  man 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  man  who  is  prepared  and  who 
is  ready  and  willing  to  devote  all  his  time  to  the  work,  a 
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man  who  has  no  heavy  outside  practice  to  encroach  upon  his 
time,  and  distract  him  and  draw  his  attention  away  from 
the  work  which  the  people  have  entrusted  him  to  do.  If  you 
voters  elect  me,  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  devote  all  of  my 
time  to  the  work,  and  to  perform  my  work  faithfully  and 
well. 

I  ask  the  support  of  all  voters,  regardless  of  political 
affiliations,  who  favor  law  and  order,  good  clean  government 
and  a  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  law.  It  appears  to  me 
that  there  should  be  no  dividing  line,  such  as  politics  make, 
when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  electing  the  judiciary  and 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  Judges  and  County  Attorney,  who 
certainly  are  great  units  of  our  governmental  body,  should 
be  in  a  measure,  if  not  entirely  nonpartisan,  and  I  pledge  my 
word  that  if  the  people  of  this  great  county  see  fit  to  invest 
me  with  the  high  office  to  which  I  aspire,  I  shall,  when  I  as- 
sume the  duties  of  that  office  see  that  justice  is  administered 
as  man  to  man  and  not  as  a  successful  politician  to  a  van- 
quished party  devotee." 

Mr.  James  P.  Boler,  '07,  was  elected  County  Attorney  of 
Greeley  County,  Nebraska,  against  strong  opposition.  This  makes 
Mr.  Boler 's  second  term  as  County  Attorney  of  that  county. 

On  Tuesday,  October  eleventh,  Mr.  Hugh  J.  Boyle,  '10,  was 
married  to  Miss  Ethel  May  Eockwell  at  St.  Peter 's  church,  Omaha, 
by  Keverend  P.  A.  McGovern.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boyle  will  make 
their  home  at  O  'Neill,  Nebraska,  after  November  first.  Mr.  Boyle 
is  the  second  member  of  the  class  of  1910  to  marry,  the  first  being 
Mr.  Thomas  B.  Murray. 

The  sessions  of  the  Moot  Court  have  been  unusually  success- 
ful this  year,  owing  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  members  of 
the  school  have  entered  into  the  work,  the  new  system  of  credits, 
and  particularly  to  the  zeal  of  Honorable  Duncan  M.  Vinsonhaler, 
presiding  judge,  who  brings  to  his  work  a  rare  tact,  forcefulness 
and  sympathy.  The  attorneys  who  have  tried  cases  up  to  date 
are  as  follows: 

October  fourteenth,  Labor  Injunction  Case,  J.  J.  Zitnik  and 
K.  G.  Regner  vs.  C.  B.  McCartan  and  A.  Rosenbloom. 
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October  twenty-first,  Divorce  Case,  D.  P.  Stough  and  J.  N. 
Baldwin  vs.  C.  J.  Thielan  and  J.  G.  McVeigh. 

October  twenty-eighth,  Murder  Case,  F.  W.  Driscoll  and  F. 
W.  Messmore  vs.  C.  H.  Wright  and  H.  Monsky. 

November  fourth,  County  Option  Case,  C.  B.  McCartan  and 
W.  T.  Loomis  vs.  H.  C.  Kobertson  and  Owen  McCaffrey. 

November  eleventh,  Will  Case,  R.  F.  Webb  and  W.  L.  Griffith 
vs.  C.  J.  Jensen  and  F.  M.  Ward. 

Visitors  are  welcome  at  the  sessions  of  the  Court,  and  a  grad- 
ually increasing  number  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
witness  the  first  efforts  of  the  young  lawyers. 

Professor  Louis  J.  TePoel  made  several  short  trips  out 
through  the  State  toward  the  close  of  the  recent  campaign,  deliv- 
ering speeches  in  the  interest  of  the  Democratic  candidates. 

Professor  John  A.  Bennewitz  delivered  an  address  on  the 
evening  of  October  twelfth  at  a  Knights  of  Columbus  banquet 
given  in  honor  of  Columbus  Day,  by  the  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
Council. 

Mr.  Joseph  C.  Ellick,  brother  of  Professor  Alfred  G.  Ellick, 
was  shot  and  killed  by  Mexican  highwaymen  near  Barraquatta, 
Mexico,  last  month.  When  killed  Mr.  Ellick  was  on  his  way  with 
bullion  from  one  of  the  three  gold  mines  in  which  he  was  inter- 
ested. The  sympathy  of  the  University  is  extended  to  Professor 
Ellick  in  his  hour  of  bereavement. 

The  following  dispatch  from  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  gives  an 
account  of  the  death  of  Judge  W.  P.  Ferguson,  father  of  Paul 
Ferguson,  who  enrolled  in  the  Law  Department  this  year  as  a 
Freshman : 

"  Judge  W.  P.  Ferguson,  founder  of  Shenandoah,  Judge 
of  the  Superior  Court  and  Dean  of  the  Page  County  Bar,  died 
Saturday  night  at  his  home  in  this  city,  following  a  long  ill- 
ness, aged  sixty-seven  years.  Judge  Ferguson,  who  came  to 
Shenandoah  forty  years  ago,  purchased  the  townsite  for  the 
Burlington  Railroad,  who  later  laid  out  the  city.  He  prac- 
ticed law  for  thirty-five  years  and  was  one  of  the  best  known 
lawyers  in  the  state.  Five  years  ago  he  was  appointed  to  the 
bench  by  Governor  Cummins  and  three  years  ago   he   was 
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elected  by  the  people.  During  his  incumbency  he  had  be- 
come noted  for  his  equable  and  just  rulings  in  a  court  that 
has  more  cases  than  any  District  Court  except  Potawattamie 
County. 

Judge  Ferguson  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1847, 
and  came  to  Ohio  when  still  a  young  man.  He  served  through 
the  Civil  War  with  an  Ohio  regiment,  removing  to  Iowa  at 
its  close.  He  founded  the  Presbyterian  church  in  this  city 
and  was  the  first  man  to  be  married  here. 

The  deceased  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  six  sons,  one 
of  whom,  Earl  E.  Ferguson,  is  well  known  as  a  lawyer.  The 
youngest,  Paul,  is  a  law  student  at  Creighton  University  in 
Omaha.  Judge  Ferguson  was  an  uncle  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Charles 
Woodbury  of  Council  Bluffs. ' ' 

Mr.  William  N.  Jamieson,  '10,  was  elected  County  Attorney 
of  Sarpy  County,  Nebraska,  after  a  spirited  campaign  which  did 
credit  to  his  initiative  and  energy.  The  Papillion  Times,  in  its 
issue  of  October  twentieth,  said  editorially  of  Mr.  Jamieson : 

"  William  N.  Jamieson,  Democratic  nominee  for  County 
Attorney,  is  a  splendid  type  of  the  ambitious  young  men  who 
have  helped  to  make  this  county  famous.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  one  of  the  best  colleges  in  Nebraska,  and  later  completed 
the  law  course  at  the  Creighton  University  Law  School,  ad- 
mittedly the  equal  of  any  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  West. 
He  is  not  only  well  educated  in  a  general  and  professional 
way,  but  is  possessed  of  a  keen  analytical  mind,  has  the  ambi- 
tion to  push  along  and  to  work  out  to  a  conclusion  all  matters 
referred  to  him.  With  this  he  is  also  an  eloquent  and  pol- 
ished public  speaker,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  an 
asset  that  should  not  be  overlooked  in  an  attorney.  He  will 
appreciate  the  support  of  the  voters  of  Sarpy  County,  and  a 
vote  for  him  is  a  vote  to  elect  a  clean,  capable  and  worthy 
young  man." 

Mr.  William  J.  Donahue,  Ml,  has  been  elected  manager  of  the 
newly  organized  University  Glee  Club.  The  members  of  the  Club 
are:  First  Tenors:  Messrs.  Schulteiss,  Beranek,  O'Neil,  Bliss, 
Brungardt;  Second  Tenors:  Messrs.  Laird,  McCarthy,  Jacobson, 
Goebel,  Hoffman ;  First  Bass :  Messrs.  Lentz,  Norris,  Schwedhelm, 
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Loomis,  McVeigh ;  Second  Bass :  Messrs.  Rademacher,  Zimmerel, 
Rosenblum,  Larsen  and  Lovely.     Accompanist,  Mr.  Leo  Guyer. 

The  Debating  Club  has  resumed  its  sessions  under  the  efficient 
direction  of  Professor  Wise,  and  all  indications  point  to  a  very 
successful  year.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  debate  with 
the  University  of  South  Dakota  at  Vermillion,  South  Dakota,  and 
with  the  Law  Department  of  Loyola  University,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
at  Omaha.  The  first  regular  debate  of  the  year  was  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  November  second,  the  question  being: 

RESOLVED :  That  a  Democratic  victory  in  the  ap- 
proaching state  election  will  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
State. 

The  affirmative  was  espoused  by  Messrs.  F.  W.  Driscoll,  '11, 
and  J.  E.  Daly,  '13,  and  the  negative  by  Messrs.  C.  H.  Wright,  '11, 
and  F.  C.  Yates,  11. 

The  following  officers  have  been  elected* for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  C.  J.  Thielen;  Vice  President,  F.  P.  Matthews;  Secre- 
tary, C.  B.  McCartan ;  Treasurer,  A.  F.  Brungardt ;  Committee  on 
Debates,  F.  W.  Driscoll,  W.  J.  Donahue,  D.  P.  Stough. 

Negotiations  which  have  been  pending  for  a  debate  with 
Georgetown  University  Law  School,  Washington,  D.  C,  were 
dropped  because  of  the  distance  separating  the  two  institutions. 

Hon.  James  P.  English,  Professor  of  Criminal  Law,  was  re- 
elected County  Attorney  of  Douglas  County,  on  November  eighth. 

Professor  Charles  C.  Montgomery,  formerly  a  member  of  the 
Creighton  staff,  has  been  appointed  on  the  faculty  of  the  College 
of  Law  of  the  University  of  Southern  California.  In  addition  to 
performing  the  duties  of  his  new  position,  Mr.  Montgomery  is  en- 
gaged in  the  general  practice  of  his  profession  at  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

The  following  extract  from  the  American  Law  School  Review 
for  November,  1910,  will  be  of  interest  to  Creighton  law  men : 

"Victor  McLucas  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Professor 
of  Law  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  Mr.  McLucas  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  class  of  1896,  and 
of  the  Department  of  Law  in  this  University,  taking  his  law 
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degree  in  1905.  During  the  five  years  after  his  graduation 
from  Nebraska,  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  as  high  school 
principal,  and  later  as  city  school  superintendent.  His  schol- 
arship in  the  Law  Department  was  such  that  he  was  elected 
as  one  of  the  student  editors  of  the  Michigan  Law  Review. 
After  graduation,  Mr.  McLucas  went  to  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
and  became  associated  in  the  practice  with  Hon.  John  Lee 
Webster.  There  he  became  one  of  the  attorneys  of  the 
Omaha  &  Council  Bluffs  Street  Railway  Company,  and  coun- 
sel for  the  Nebraska  Bankers'  Association,  and  the  Woodmen 
Fire  Insurance  Company.  In  1908  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  state  as  one  of  the  Bar  Commissioners 
for  the  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  bar. 
For  four  years  he  has  held  a  professorship  in  the  Creighton 
University  Law  School,  at  Omaha,  Nebraska.  His  work  in 
the  University  of  Michigan  for  the  first  year  will  be  in  the 
Practice  Court  and  Conveyancing  Department. ' ' 

Prof.  J.  A.  C.  Kennedy  read  a  paper  on  Bankruptcy  Saturday 
evening,  November  fifth,  before  the  Douglas  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  first  three  numbers  of  THE  BRIEF  have  been  issued,  en- 
titled, respectively,  "The  Pessimist's  Lament,"  "Suspended  Ani- 
mation, ' '  and  ' '  Sunrise. ' '  There  will  be  eight  numbers  in  all.  the 
whole  forming  a  connected  series  under  the  general  title  ' '  Confes- 
sions of  a  Law  Student. ' '  The  pamphlets  are  designed  to  discuss 
the  problems  which  confront  the  law  student,  and  are  for  gratui- 
tous distribution  to  those  persons  who  are  interested. 

Mr.  John  J.  Boyle,  '10,  was  a  recent  Omaha  visitor. 

Professor  R.  A.  Daly  of  Chicago  delivered  a  very  interesting 
series  of  lectures  on  Law  Books  and  Their  Use,  to  the  seniors, 
November  seventh,  ninth,  tenth  and  eleventh.  Professor  Daly 
has  a  pleasing,  very  lucid  and  convincing  method  of  exposition, 
and  these  qualities  added  to  his  vast  learning  on  the  subject  of 
Law  Books,  made  the  lectures  of  the  highest  value  to  the  students. 
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Dr,  W.  R.  Hobbs,  a  former  Professor  in  the  Department,  died  in 
Department        Gudph*  Canada,  early  in  October  and  was 
^  buried  on  Thursday,  October  thirteenth,  at 

Of  Medicine.        London,  Ontario. 

Dr.  Hobbs  was  an  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  specialist  and 
lived  on  Sherman  avenue  near  Ohio  street  until  three  months  ago, 
when  he  went  to  Canada  for  his  health.  He  practiced  in  Omaha 
nearly  eighteen  years.  He  was  forty-nine  years  old  and  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  who  was  formerly  Miss  Lena  Hazard  of  this 
city. 

Thursday  evening,  October  thirteenth,  the  Phi  Rho  Sigma 
Fraternity  entertained  the  Glee  Club  at  the  fraternity  house  on 
West  Leavenworth  street.  About  fifty  members  of  the  fraternity, 
including  several  professors,  were  in  attendance. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Nebraska  section  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  held  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska  on  Saturday,  October  twenty-second,  Professor 
Charles  F.  Crowley  read  an  address  on  "A  contrast  of  the  natural 
resources  of  Nebraska  compared  with  those  of  the  Pacific  coast 
Coast  states." 

On  October  twenty-third,  the  Catholic  Club  of  the  University 
was  organized,  and  Mr.  John  J.  Galligan,  '12,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent. The  following  Vice  Presidents  were  elected :  Clement  B. 
McCartan  (Law),  John  J.  Gleeson  (Medical),  James  P.  Connolly 
(Dental),  George  Thompson  (Pharmacy)  ;  P.  E.  Horan,  Secretary; 
John  W.  Delehant,  Treasurer. 

Professor  J.  S.  Foote  contributed  a  paper  on  ''Comparative 
Histology  of  Femoral  Bones"  which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Med- 
ical and  Surgical  Journal,  for  Thursday,  October  twentieth,  1910. 

Dr.  Adrian  F.  Burkard,  '02,  who  has  been  ill  for  some  time, 
has  now  recovered  sufficiently  to  resume  his  practice. 

On  October  thirty-first,  Clarence  Bakule,  former  fullback  on 
the  Varsity  team,  died  at  his  home  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  of  cancer. 
Mr.  Bakule  had  been  ailing  for  some  time,  and  his  death  was 
not  unexpected.  He  was  a  very  popular  student  and  his  untimely 
death  is  mourned  by  all  who  knew  him. 
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Dr.  G.  W.  Townsend,  of  Kearney,  Nebraska,  has  located  at 
Elm  Creek. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Hedlund,  of  Oakland,  Nebraska,  has  moved  to 
Cheyenne  County  on  account  of  his  wife's  health. 

Dr.  Fetter,  of  Ogalalla,  Nebraska,  has  disposed  of  his  prac- 
tice to  Dr.  H.  E.  Wilson  of  West  Virginia. 

Dr.  Lucien  Stark  has  purchased  the  practice  and  office 
fixtures  of  Dr.  Whitmyre  of  Aurora  and  will  locate  in  that  city. 

Dr.  C.  Q.  Dodd,  of  Newport,  Nebraska,  has  taken  up  Dr. 
Hedlund 's  practice  at  Oakland. 

The  Creighton  Medical  Dancing  Club  held  its  first  dance  on 
October  seventeenth  at  Chambers'  Dancing  Academy,  about  one 
hundred  couples  being  in  attendance.  On  November  fourteenth 
the  second  dance  of  the  year  was  held,  also  at  Chambers'.  This 
club  has  charge  of  the  medical  dances  and,  judging  by  the  suc- 
cess of  its  first  two  efforts,  will  doubtless  prove  very  acceptable 
to  all  the  men  of  the  department.  The  officers  are  as  follows: 
President,  Mr.  Newton  Farrell ;  Vice  President,  Mr.  Neal  McKee ; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  Daniel  S.  Lee ;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Messrs.  Robert  Quinn,  Edward  S.  Geesaman,  Max  Flothow, 
Willard  Quigley. 

The  following  dispatch  under  date  of  November  fourth, 
chronicling  the  marriage  of  Dr.  George  W.  Pugsley,  '08,  will 
be  of  interest  to  Creighton  men : 

"Fairbury,  Nebraska:  A  pretty  wedding  occurred  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kleppinger,  who  live  near  the  little 
town  of  Daykin,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county, 
Wednesday  evening,  the  groom  being  Dr.  George  W.  Pugsley 
of  Panama,  la.,  and  the  bride  Mrs.  Grace  Thomas  of  Platts- 
mouth,  Nebraska.  Rev.  B.  N.  Kunkel,  pastor  of  the  Metho- 
dist church,  performed  the  ceremony.  After  the  wedding 
a  supper  was  served.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pugsley  left  for  Panama 
Thursday. ' ' 

Dr.  H.  B.  Jennings,  professor  of  fractures  and  dislocations, 
has  been  re-elected  secretary  of  the  American  Association  of  Rail- 
way Surgeons.  Dr.  Jennings  has  held  this  position  ever  since  the 
inception  of  the  organization. 
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Professor  B.  M.  Riley  returned  recently  from  a  short  visit 
with  the  Mayo  Brothers  in  Rochester,  Minnesota. 

Dr.  Ehrlich,  discoverer  of  the  famous  "606,"  is  a  cousin  of 
Professor  Sachs,  who  is  at  present  engaged  in  research  work  in 
Vienna. 

The  Eta  chapter  of  the  Phi  Rho  Sigma  fraternity  held  its 
annual  initiation  at  the  local  chapter  house  on  West  Leavenworth 
street,  October  twenty-ninth. 

The  Alpha  Alpha  chapter  of  the  Phi  Beta  Pi  fraternity  held 
their  initiation  on  Saturday,  October  twenty-second. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Emery  of  Lincoln  announce  the  engage- 
ment of  their  daughter,  Lorene,  to  Dr.  William  W.  Davis  of 
Omaha.  Miss  Emery  was  a  student  at  the  music  department  of 
the  Nebraska  University  and  a  member  of  the  Alpha  Omicron 
Sorority.  Dr.  Davis  is  a  graduate  of  the  Creighton  College  of 
Medicine  and  a  member  of  the  Phi  Rho  Sigma  fraternity. 


A  case  of  extensive  necrosis  of  the  lower  jaw,  caused  from  arsenic 

»         .         ,         leaking  out  of  the  cavity  of  a  tooth,    was 

"  successfully  treated   recently  by  removing 

of  Dentistry         the  dead  bone,  and  then  keeping  the  mouth 

clean. 

Dr.  McClaren,  of  Audubon,  Iowa,  a  graduate  of  the  Class  of 
1898,  Omaha  Dental  College,  visited  the  Department  October 
twenty-fourth.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Omaha  Dental 
College  was  purchased  some  years  ago  by  the  Creighton  Univer- 
sity, and  its  graduates  are  therefore  much  interested  in  the  prog- 
ress made  by  Creighton. 

During  the  month  of  October  the  Department  successfully 
cared  for  four  cases  of  extraction  under  anesthesia  at  St.  Joseph 's 
Hospital. 
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Benjamin  Haller,  of  the  Freshman  Class,  has  been  suffering 
from  a  fractured  thumb,  sustained  in  the  foot-ball  game  between 
Creighton  and  Morningside,  which  occurred  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
on  October  fifteenth. 

On  October  sixth,  Dr.  Clifford  L.  Corfman,  '09,  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Mathea  Hansen,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed  at  the  Christian  Church  parsonage,  Omaha, 
by  Rev.  Kersey.  Dr.  Corfman  was  attended  by  Mr.  Roy  Reedy, 
Miss  Hansen  having  for  her  bridesmaid,  her  sister,  Miss  Anna 
Hansen.  After  the  reception,  which  was  held  at  the  home  of  the 
bride,  the  young  couple  took  a  short  eastern  wedding  trip.  Dr. 
Corfman  is  associated  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  with  Dr. 
Grant  Williams,  with  offices  in  the  Brandeis  Building,  Omaha. 

Dr.  Warren  Hall,  '09,  of  Battle  Creek,  Nebraska,  was  among 
the  out-of-town  visitors  at  the  Dental  Department  during  October. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Meyers,  '08,  who  is  now  located  at  Grand  Island, 
Nebraska,  called  at  the  Dental  Infirmary  on  October  twenty- 
fourth,  en  route  home  from  a  visit  with  relatives  in  his  home  town. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Parmenter  were  recently  called  from 
Balfour,  North  Dakota,  to  Adair,  Iowa,  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
Mrs.  Parmenter 's  brother,  on  their  return  from  which  they  visited 
with  friends  in  Omaha  for  a  few  days.  Dr.  Parmenter  is  contem- 
plating the  purchase  of  a  practice  in  Iowa. 

On  Thursday  evening,  October  twentieth,  the  students  of  the 
Dental  and  Pharmacy  departments  held  a  dance  at  the  Edward 
Creighton  Institute.  The  affair  was  thoroughly  enjoyable  and  all 
present  agreed  unanimously  that  they  had  had  a  very  pleasant 
evening. 

On  October  tenth,  the  Senior  and  Junior  classes  gave  a  very 
successful  dance  at  Edward  Creighton  Institute. 

This  year  the  reception  room  is  attended  by  the  Seniors,  one 
man  being  on  duty  each  day  to  assign  new  cases,  make  extrac- 
tions, and  in  case  of  patients  who  are  being  treated,  informing 
the  operators  of  the  patients'  arrival,  thus  expediting  the  work 
of  the  infirmary. 
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Mr.  Boyd  Browner,  '07,  called  at  the  college  recently. 

Miss  Mary  Boler  and  Mr.  Ernest  Jenson,  both  of  the  class  of  ;08, 
-^  are  back  in  school  preparing  to  take  the 

Department         next  gtate  Board  examination  in  Pharmacy. 

Both  Junior  and  Senior  classes  enjoyed  a 
pleasant  and  instructive  trip  through  the  Cudahy  Packing  Com- 
pany's plant  early  in  November.  They  also  had  the  pleasure  re- 
cently of  visiting  D.  J.  O'Brien  Company's  new  candy  factory  and 
"tested"  many  of  the  products. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Fricke,  '05,  was  a  recent  visitor  at  the  College.  Mr. 
Fricke  is  pharmacist  at  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Ingle- 
side,  Nebraska. 

Mr.  L.  S.  Chaffin,  recently  of  Drake,  is  completing  his  work 
with  the  Senior  class. 


The  Juniors  have  finished  Physics  and  are  now  studying 
Latin.  They  have  also  started  Microscopic  Botany,  the  class  being 
so  large  it  is  divided  into  two  sections. 

The  Seniors  have  finished  Organic  Chemistry  and  Gravimetric 
Analysis. 
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The  following  class  officers  have  been  elected: 

Senior  Class  :    President,  Francis  E.  Marrin ;  Treasurer,  John  Sul- 
Department         livan;  Secretary,  Clement  Martin. 

r   Arte  Junior  Class:    President,  Louis  D.  Kava- 

nagh;  Secretary,  Stephen  A.  Boyle;  Treas- 
urer, Edward  J.  Costello. 

Freshman  Class :  President,  John  Beveridge ;  Vice  President, 
Omer  Sullivan;  Secretary,  Chester  Wells;  Treasurer,  Justin 
Young. 

Right  Rev.  Edward  Allen,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  and 
Rev.  P.  J.  Gleeson,  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  church,  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, were  welcome  callers  at  the  University  last  month.  Father 
Gleeson  was  formerly  administrator  of  the  Diocese  of  Nashville 
and  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  highly  esteemed  clergymen 
in  the  south. 

The  following  have  been  chosen  as  officers  of  the  Acolythical 
society  for  the  present  term :  Prof.  L.  T.  Meyer,  S.  J.,  President ; 
Mr.  Francis  Mullen,  Vice  President;  Mr.  Herbert  Connell,  Treas- 
urer; Messrs.  William  Maher  and  John  Beveridge,  censors. 

The  members  of  the  Creighton  Dramatic  circle  recently  held 
an  election  and  appointed  the  following  students  to  the  program 
commitee  and  the  board  of  critics :  Committee  on  Programs, 
Messrs.  Friman,  Boyle  and  H.  Sullivan ;  Board  of  Critics,  Messrs. 
Ineichen,  Kavanagh  and  McEvoy. 

The  first  quarterly  assembly  in  the  Arts  department  was  held 
on  October  31st  in  the  Creighton  auditorium.  The  reading  of  the 
marks  was  interrupted  at  intervals  to  give  place  to  musical  num- 
bers by  the  Undergraduate  Glee  Club  and  by  Messrs.  Frank  Wal- 
lace, cornet;  John  Hoffman,  violin,  and  Louis  Waldman,  piano. 
Messrs.  Preston  McAvoy,  Omer  Sullivan  and  John  Polski  enter- 
tained the  audience  with  selections  from  Shakespeare.  The 
program  was  closed  by  an  address  by  President  Magevney.  The 
standing  in  the  different  classes  was  as  follows : 

In  the  College  the  highest  honors  of  their  respective  classes 
were  won  by  Lewis  Moore,  sophomore,  and  William  McCabe,  fresh- 
man. 
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Sophomore  Class — First  honors,  Julius  Festner,  Mark  Ryan, 
Stephen  Boyle,  Ambrose  Gleason,  Carl  Russum,  Philip  Cahill; 
second  honors,  Thomas  Keenan,  Michael  Quinn,  Robert  Connell, 
John  O'Connor. 

Freshman  Class — First  honors,  James  Macaulay,  Raphael 
Hamilton,  Omer  Sullivan,  Hector  Chevalier;  second  honors,  John 
Polski,  George  Harrington,  Henry  Sullivan. 

In  the  High  School  the  highest  honors  in  their  respective 
classes  were  won  by  Frank  Johnson,  Fourth  A ;  Lawrence  Barrett, 
Fourth  B;  Walter  Stillman,  Third  A;  Raymond  O'Donnell,  Third 
B ;  Cecil  McMahon,  Second  A ;  Charles  Kanne,  Second  B ;  Frank 
Kinyon,  First  A;  Charles  Bongardt,  First  B;  Leonard  Vander- 
zande,  First  C. 

First  Honors — Fourth  A,  John  Scanlon,  John  Kavanagh, 
Lawrence  Bushman,  Edward  Cunningham ;  Fourth  B,  Paul  Burke, 
Eugene  Fitzgerald,  Romeo  Laporte ;  Third  A,  Emil  Hoffman,  Ray- 
mond Traynor,  Thomas  Mahoney,  Louis  Bruckner;  Third  B, 
Daniel  Kelly,  Wenceslaus  Karlowsky,  John  Barry;  Second  A, 
Alfons  Dundis;  Second  B,  Charles  Kane,  John  Hanighen ;  First 
A,  Raymond  Burns,  Daniel  Reiffenrath ;  First  B,  Charles  Bongardt, 
Frank  Shaw,  James  Russell ;  First  C,  Leonard  Vanderzande,  John 
Fitzpatrick,  Clifford  Long. 

Second  Honors — Fourth  A,  Edward  Flanagan,  Morgan 
Heafey,  Hunter  Padden,  William  Schmees,  Edward  Connor, 
Robert  Cahill ;  Fourth  B,  Frank  McDermott,  Earl  Connolly,  Oscar 
Launtzch,  Leo  Selzle,  Carlisle  Lentz;  Third  A,  Lewis  French, 
Arthur  Bech,  William  Busch ;  Third  B,  George  Schmitz,  Leonard 
Bender,  Albert  Souderman;  Second  A,  Joseph  Adams,  Emil 
Shonka,  William  Craren,  William  Karbach ;  Second  B,  Walter 
Sorrenson,  Francis  Penny,  Lowell  Tracy,  Norman  Bourke,  Leo 
Pf aff,  Daniel  McCarthy,  Leslie  Williams ;  First  A,  Leo  Beveridge, 
Thomas  Houlton,  Maurice  Aspinwall,  Victor  Black,  Isador  Reif- 
fenrath; First  B,  John  Sullivan,  Edward  Epstein,  Elmer  Sedein, 
Cornelius  Tillman,  David  Mohmey;  First  C,  Merle  Luce,  Thomas 
Mostyn,  Kenney  Lowe,  Paul  Looschen,  Henry  Canevan. 

Special  Class — Highest  honors,  Fred  Kilmar;  first  honors, 
Franklin  Johnson;  second  honors,  Leo  McCarthy,  William 
Noonan,  Robert  Hardy,  Thomas  Martin. 
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The  undergraduate  students  have  with  commendable  spirit 
organized  what  might  be  called  a  "Rooters'  Choral  Club,"  with 
the  idea  of  varying  the  monotony  of  the  throat-splitting  college 
yells  and  of  giving  a  touch  of  "science"  and  "refinement"  to  an 
interesting  and  important  feature  of  college  athletics. 

On  October  twenty-second  the  Marquette  football  team 
visited  Creighton  Field.  The  score,  18  to  3,  in  favor  of  Marquette, 
does  not  represent  the  merit  of  the  home  team's  play.  For 
Creighton  most  decidedly  held  its  own.  Marquette's  scores  were 
all  made  in  the  second  quarter,  one  of  them  being  the  result  of 
a  blocked  punt  and  another  the  consequence  of  a  fumble  by 
Creighton  of  an  intercepted  forward  pass — both  accidents — giving 
the  ball  to  the  visitors  near  the  Creighton  goal.  After  the  game, 
the  Marquette  coaches,  manager  and  captain  said  that  the 
Creighton  team  is  a  stronger  one  than  that  of  Denver  University, 
which  held  Marquette  to  a  0  to  0  score. 

The  Kansas  "Aggies"  defeated  Creighton  on  Creighton  field 
October  twenty-ninth  by  a  score  of  6  to  2.  The  touchdown  was 
made  in  the  second  quarter  after  the  ball  had  been  carried  the 
length  of  the  field  by  line  plunges.  Creighton  in  the  third  quarter 
advanced  the  ball  by  open  play,  mainly  by  the  forward  pass,  to 
within  four  yards  of  the  Kansas  goal  and  there,  with  three 
downs  in  which  to  make  a  touchdown,  was  held.  Immediately 
after,  on  the  visitors'  first  down,  a  Kansas  man  while  attempting 
an  end  run  was  thrown  over  the  line  by  Kyle  for  a  safety.  The 
Aggies,  meeting  with  no  success  in  open  play,  restricted  them- 
selves almost  entirely  to  attacks  on  the  line,  and  their  plunges 
were  almost  impossible  to  stop.  Creighton,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  make  no  gains  through  the  Kansas  line,  which  was  not 
weakened  in  order  to  form  a  secondary  defense.  Considering  the 
Aggies'  record  up  to  date,  the  game  reflects  great  credit  upon 
the  local  team,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  hardest  fight  that  the 
Aggies  had  met  with.  Previously  the  Kansas  team  had  defeated 
William  Jewell  college,  Haskell  Indians,  Kansas  State  Normal, 
Drury  College,  Rolla  School  of  Mines,  by  scores  which  exceeded 
those  of  their  opponents  by  from  20  to  70  points. 

Creighton  defeated  Highland  Park  College  of  Des  Moines 
November  fifth,  by  a  score  of  fifteen  to  nothing.  The  scores  were 
made  on  the  first,  third  and  fourth  quarters  on  touchdowns  by 
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Hronek  and  Philbin,  and  a  drop  kick  by  Tamisiea.  Two  or  three 
times  Des  Moines  men  broke  away  into  a  clear  field  and  threat- 
ened to  score,  bnt  were  overtaken  in  time.  One  of  these  danger 
moments  was  the  outcome  of  a  very  cleverly  executed  forward 
pass  which  gained  for  Des  Moines  about  fifty  yards. 


The  Physics  Department  has  lately  come  into  possession  of  a  large 

Department         eight-plate  Toepler-Holtz  electric  machine, 

-  Z  .  which  used  to  be  in  the  medical  college. 

ot  bcience        There  are  four  movable  and  four  fixed 

plates,  thirty-six  inches  in  diameter.  The  movable  plates  are 
fastened  upon  a  common  axis  and  rotated  together  by  means  of 
a  crank  or  an  electric  motor.  The  plates  are  mounted  in  a  dust- 
tight  glass  case,  in  which  some  drying  substance  may  be  placed 
in  order  to  absorb  any  moisture  that  may  be  present  and  thereby 
increase  the  electric  action.  The  glass  case  is  supported  by  a 
massive  table,  all  the  woodwork  being  oak.  There  are  various 
kinds  of  electrodes  for  electro-therapeutic  treatment,  Leyden  jars 
and  several  X-ray  tubes,  together  with  an  insulated  platform 
and  an  overhanging  crown.  The  instrument  is  the  largest  in  the 
cabinet,  and  at  once  impresses  the  visitor  with  its  size  and  mass- 
iveness.  It  will  do  good  service  in  illuminating  the  many  Geissler 
tubes  that  formed  part  of  the  original  purchase  in  1884.  Besides 
a  large  case  containing  a  collection  of  costly  tubes  of  various 
shapes,  there  are  many  separate  tubes,  a  crown  of  twisted  glass 
tubing  and  the  design,  "Thou  art  the  God  that  doest  wonders. 
Thy  lightnings  enlighten  the  world. ' '  There  are  also  many  spark 
designs,  such  as  the  word  "Creighton"  and  others.  The  instru- 
ment was  bought  many  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  five  hundred  dol- 
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lars,  and  is  today  in  first-class  condition.  The  physical  depart- 
ment appreciates  the  gift  very  highly,  and  will  reciprocate  by 
presenting  the  Medical  Department  with  a  much-needed  motor- 
generator  for  furnishing  a  direct  current  at  a  low  voltage.  The 
order  has  already  been  placed,  and  the  machine  may  arrive  in 
short  time. 


Mr.  George  F.  McCracken,  '06,  died  at  Edmonton,  Canada,  Satur- 
day, October  eighth.     Mr.  McCracken  was 
Alumni  prominent  in  student  affairs  while  attending 

the  University,  and  was  manager  of  ath- 
letics for  the  years  1905  and  1906.  He  was  on  the  University  De- 
bating Team  in  one  of  the  debates  with  the  University  of  South 
Dakota,  and  delivered  the  valedictory  on  graduation.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  railroad  work  at  Edmonton, 
and  was  also  owner  and  editor  of  the  Greeley  Leader-Independent 
at  Greeley,  Nebraska. 

Four  of  his  former  classmates  attended  his  funeral  at  Belvi- 
dere,  Illinois,  and  served  as  pallbearers.  They  were  Arthur  J. 
McShane  and  Edward  J.  O'Brien  of  Omaha,  and  James  Lanigan 
and  John  O'Malley  of  Greeley. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  Bishop  O'Connor 
Council,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Greeley,  Nebraska: 

WHEREAS,  The  Almighty  Father,  in  His  infinite  wis- 
dom, has  seen  fit  to  call  from  our  midst  our  dearly  beloved 
brother,  George  F.  McCracken;  and, 

WHEREAS,  In  his  death  our  state  has  lost  a  noble 
citizen,  Bishop  O'Connor  Council,  Knights  of  Columbus,  a 
staunch  and  faithful  knight,  and  the  Church  a  most  devoted 
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and  sincere  member,  one  whose  influence  for  good  has  been 
felt  and  appreciated  by  all  who  knew  him;  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  Bishop  O'Connor  Council,  Knights 
of  Columbus,  in  extending  its  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the 
parents  and  relatives  of  the  deceased,  assures  them  that  his 
memory  will  ever  live  in  the  hearts  of  its  members ;  and  be 
it  further 

EESOLVED,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  for- 
warded to  his  parents  and  relatives;  that  they  be  pub- 
lished in  the  newspaper,  and  that  they  be  spread  upon  the 
minutes  of  the  Council. 

P.  H.  BARRY, 
HUGH  F.  GILLESPIE, 
JOHN  F.  McDERMOTT, 

Committee. 

Mr.  John  Francis  Coad  was  buried  October  seventeenth  in 
Holy  Sepulcher  Cemetery,  this  city.  His  eight  sons  acted  as 
pallbearers.  The  funeral  cortege  left  the  Coad  residence,  3718 
Farnam  street,  at  9  :45  o  'clock.  Requiem  High  Mass  was  sung 
at  10  o'clock  at  St.  Cecilia's  Church,  Fortieth  and  Webster 
streets,  the  Reverend  Father  Harrington  being  celebrant.  Bishop 
Scannell  was  present. 

The  funeral  was  one  of  the  largest  seen  in  Omaha  in  recent 
years.  The  honorary  pallbearers,  friends  and  business  associ- 
ates of  the  late  financier,  were:  J.  H.  Millard,  Luther  Drake, 
A.  W.  Trumbull,  Milton  Barlow,  H.  C.  Bostwick,  Fred  Clarke, 
Joseph  Hayden,  Henry  T.  Yates,  F.  H.  Davis,  Isaac  Congdon, 
R.  B.  Howell,  C.  J.  Smyth,  Frank  Hamilton,  Thomas  Flynn,  E.  W. 
Simeral,  W.  A.  Redick. 

Mr.  Christopher  P.  Kelly,  '01,  visited  recently  in  Omaha 
with  his  former  classmate,  Mr.  John  A.  Bennewitz.  Mr.  Kelly 
is  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Rushville,  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Francis  Gentleman  has  gone  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  take 
a  long  course  in  vocal  music. 

Mr.  Francis  A.  Driscoll,  '03,  who  is  now  stationed  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  where  he  holds  a  responsible  government  position, 
visited  Omaha  friends  and  relatives  during  October. 
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Mr.  D.  J.  S.  O'Neill,  the  well-known  compiler  of  excellent 
little  books,  has  recently  issued  a  very  helpful  volume  entitled 
' '  Watchwords  from  Dr.  Brownson. ' '  The  book  is  daintily  printed 
and  presents  a  very  attractive  appearance,  as  far  as  the  physical 
make-up  goes,  and  it  ought  to  prove  very  popular  because  of 
the  care  with  which  Mr.  O'Neill  has  made  his  selections.  The 
book  is  issued  from  the  press  of  the  Society  of  the  Divine  Word, 
at  Techny,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Edward  H.  McVann  has  been  very  prominent  of  late  in 
the  adjustment  of  freight  rate  claims,  and  early  in  the  month 
went  to  Washington  to  argue  two  cases  involving  freight  rates. 

On  Sunday,  October  thirtieth,  Mrs.  Cecelia  McShane,  mother 
of  Thomas  J.  McShane,  '99,  was  stricken  with  paralysis  at  the 
Hotel  Astor  in  New  York  City,  and  died  on  Monday,  October 
thirty-first. 

She  and  her  son  were  called  to  Interlaken,  Switzerland, 
some  months  ago  by  the  illness  of  her  daughter,  Miss  Margaret 
McShane,  who  recovered  sufficiently,  however,  to  make  the  jour- 
ney to  New  York,  and  the  two  had  intended  to  leave  for  Omaha 
on  Monday,  the  day  of  Mrs.  McShane 's  death.  Immediately  on 
receipt  of  word  that  their  mother  had  been  stricken,  Mr.  McShane 
and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Colling,  left  on  a  midnight  train  for  New 
York,  but  they  arrived  too  late,  death  occurring  at  8 :30  Sunday 
morning. 

Mrs.  McShane,  whose  maiden  name  was  Cecelia  Taggart,  was 
married  thirty-two  years  ago  to  Thomas  A.  McShane  in  Ohio 
and  came  to  Omaha  as  a  bride.  Her  husband  died  several  years 
ago.  She  is  survived  by  her  three  children,  Thomas  J.,  Margaret, 
and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Colling;  and  by  her  brothers,  J.  A.  Taggart  of 
this  city,  Dr.  Taggart  of  Seattle,  Washington,  and  Charles  S.  Tag- 
gart of  Victor,  Colorado. 

Mrs.  McShane  was  very  active  in  church  and  charitable  work 
and  endeared  herself  to  all  who  knew  her  by  her  fine  qualities  of 
heart  and  mind.  The  funeral  was  held  from  St.  John's  church  at 
Omaha  on  Friday  morning,  November  fourth,  and  was  attended 
by  a  large  crowd  of  sorrowing  friends. 


